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Director’s Address 


I am going to talk to you to-day for a few moments on two very 
different aspects of life which are especially important to all musicians. — 

The first is Noise and the second Charity. In Mediaeval times 
Noise was described as ‘an agreeable or melodious sound’!; to-day it is 
described as ‘a din or disturbance’. Perhaps this is an apt description of 
the change in recent years from natural to mechanical sounds in our 
daily life. 

Charity was defined in the fifteenth century as ‘A disposition to 
judge hopefully of men and their actions and to make allowance for their 
shortcomings’'. A good example of Charity in the nineteenth century 
in the world of music was made by Sir Charles Santley. Someone had 
criticized an equally famous singer for playing to the gallery in his work. 
Santley replied (charitably): ‘It is not the absence of faults that makes an 
artist but the presence of noble qualities. I am sure many of us have 
felt that examiners appear generally to comment on our faults and to 
forget our noble qualities. 

My wife and I have just returned from a short holiday in the South 
West of Ireland where the weather was much softer than it was in England, 
On Christmas morning we had a long walk through woods and along the 
lake shore. For some hours in crisp sunshine, our ears and eyes were 
conscious only of natural things. We saw wild swans and wild fowl 
taking flight—the swans with slow beating wings and the ducks with a 
gurgle and flutter; we saw deer crossing the track and disappearing 
silently into the undergrowth; a mountain hare browsing in the sun- 
shine; a shoal of small trout cavorting and gambolling round a stone in 
clear shallow water; a flock of curlew feeding and crying on the hillside; 
and standing together a holly tree and a silver birch tree covered with ivy, 
both with berries and leaves shining in the winter sunlight. We felt 
refreshed at the sight and sound of such natural beauty symbolizing the 
spirit of the Day. 

As we entered the hotel dining room our ears were assaulted by the 
disgusting noise of a crooner scooping up and down the scale and in and 
out of tune, whilst singing about Mary and the Infant Child. It was the 
most crude and vulgar parody of singing I had ever heard. To make 
matters worse a hotel guest said, “Turn it louder—let’s have some life in 
the place’. I nearly exploded—but my good wife restrained me. In- 
stead of speaking my mind there and then I decided to hold my tongue 
until I had a captive audience. 

We musicians are in a very responsible position. We are the experts 
who are supposed to know the difference between sound and noise; 
if we do not praise sound and denounce noise then no one else will. In 
recent years scientific invention and commercial enterprise have swamped 
our lives with mechanically produced or canned music of all types. It is 
no wonder that musicians, let alone the general public, have become some- 
what confused as to what is sound and what is noise. It is high time that 
musicians employed in the ‘development of the Art of Music’ should say, 
as God said to Job, ‘Hitherto shalt thou come but no further’. Music is 


1. Shorter Oxford English Dictionary 
2. Six Sovereigns of Song. J. M. Levien (Novello) 
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surely something you make or listen to with your whole heart and mind. 
Any sounds forced on you when your heart and mind are engaged else- 
where are ‘background’ noise and as such are a confounded nuisance. 
Last term, for example, several students managed to concentrate and gave 
good performances at the Chamber Concerts in spite of the pneumatic 
drill next door. This does not imply that these are the desirable con- 
ditions for making music. Conversely we should not be forced to listen to 
background music or noise whilst we are talking or even working with a 
pneumatic drill. It behoves us all to try to stop any further infiltration 
of noise into our world of sound. 

As The Times said only last week: ‘A healthy Society lives by its 
prejudices and these should not be wantonly and violently disturbed, 
but discreetly and responsibly criticized.’ | am quite sure, therefore, 
that my wife was right to prevent me from wantonly and violently assault- 
ing the gentleman who wanted the synthetic carols fortissimo to his roast 
turkey. Action will be far more effective if we resolve in 1963 that such 
prejudices shall be ‘discreetly and responsibly criticized’. 

And now to talk a little about happier things. Many of us were 
delighted with some of your achievements in 1962. In particular the 
performance you arranged of Elijah in aid of the New Building Fund 
was one of the outstanding events of the year. 

It was a great pleasure to observe student organizations gaining 
momentum and we hope that they will flourish still more in the future. 
The ‘binges’ and dances you arrange are just as important to our well- 
being as the more serious activities. I am concerned, however, about the 
Football Club—30 goals have been scored in three matches against rival 
colleges and it is rumoured that talent scouts from the Football Leagues 
are anxious to audition two tenors, a violinist, a finance clerk and a tuba 
player! We cannot afford to lose such talent. 

Speaking more seriously, there is one aspect of our corporate life 
Which needs careful attention. I mean the private thoughts and aims 
of us all as individuals. We are a community of very mixed tastes, beliefs 
and desires, yet we all have one thing in common. A desire to believe 
in something spiritual and elemental on which our lives and our future 
“an depend and flourish. A faith that is rational and free from mumbo- 
jumbo and yet able to guide us through the conflicting elements of every- 
day life. We talk about things being in or out of fashion. Surely it is 
the conditions of life which change. When Mozart produced an up-to- 
date orchestration of Messiah—thirty years after Handel’s death—it was 
acclaimed as scientific progress. To-day we object strongly to anyone 
who tampers with a masterpiece. (Incidentally, this reminds me of 
Vaughan Williams’ famous remark to the New York press, when asked if 
he liked American food. ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘the food is yery good, but it’s 
too heavily orchestrated.’) It is within the bounds of possibility that 
Stockhausen and Nono’s latest works will, in 30 years time, be scientifically 
improved with added accompaniments from outer space relayed by Telstar. 

Professor Carstairs said recently that the theologians have, through 
the ages, frequently changed the definitions of God’s laws. He suggested 
that to-day charity is more important than chastity. This indicates not so 
much a change in fashion as a change in the conditions of life during 
this century. Most of us agree, | am sure, with Professor Carstairs. for 
the definition of charity has not changed through the ages. Charity 
has always been the prime virtue within which all other virtues are con- 
tained. 

Let us eschew noise and practise charity. 
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Introduction to Indian Music 


by ARTHUR TOMSON 


Over the last ten years the opportunities of hearing live performances 
of music from India, and from other Asian countries, have been on the 
increase here in London. This is due to the activities of the Asian Music 
Circle, which arranges recitals by Asian artists in Europe and organises 
annually a series of lectures on many aspects of Asian music and dance. 
For western listeners the music of India is probably the most absorbing 
and ultimately intelligible music of the East, since it is the most advanced 
development of the monodic traditions of the near and middle East, of 
which examples in various stages of evolution or degeneration stretch from 
eastern Europe to India. Without going into history it is enough to say 
that the harmonically-minded West also thrived once on monodic music, 
and many surviving local traditions are now recorded by the field- 
musicologist. Due to religious system and geographical position India 
has been well able to preserve traditions, and so its cultures have retained 
their static nature, at least to the present century which is bringing strident 
changes. 

Western musical education gives equipment to a performer, who uses 
his skill to play the works of others, the composers: not so in India, and 
this is a fundamental difference, as all music there is spontaneous improvis- 
ation and each artist the maker of all he creates. Few artists have 
sufficient gifts to become such composer-performers, and a large number of 
musicians work for the film industry. In the old days a musical tradition 
was often a family affair, father teaching son through generations; or in 
other cases a teacher would accept a new pupil only on a long-term basis, 
so that he might fully absorb his master’s style. Indian musical life was 
centred round the great teacher-performers who worked in different parts 
of the land and maintained their own styles of performance. 

Having made it clear that Indian music is taught in this intimate and 
traditional way, let us try to see what it is that needs this method of 
imparting, and then we shall see why there are few books on the subject, 
and why it is impossible to interpret the Indian system to the West. 
Imagine a lesson where, without recourse to any written notation, the 
teacher sings or plays phrases built from certain notes found in only one 
out of a hundred different arrangements of notes within the octave, and 
decorated with extremely subtle ornaments involving minute pitch altera- 
tions. This gives the merest hint of what is meant by the Indian word 
raga, conveying the idea of a mode in its most developed form, the choice 
and order of certain notes within the octave whose exclusive use produces 
a musical entity of feeling and mood. After the establishment of the har- 
monic system European music knew three arrangements of the seven notes, 
one major and two minor, and we register the individual characters they 
portray; in India, according to one classification, there are 72 basic ragas, 
each of which has sub-varieties. We can get some idea of the possibility 
of so many modes by knowing that some ragas use seven notes, some six, 
and some five. Some use more notes in ascending phrases than descending, 
and vice-versa, and others take very zig-zag upward or downward courses 
—recalling medieval western modes which had characteristic phrase- 
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shapes—and others allow, at the performer's will, varieties of pitch 
inflection on certain ornaments. This is the most highly developed sphere 
of monodic listening, and the only support required is the continuous 
sounding of the tonic note with its fourth or fifth, or as we call it, the drone. 
This, very softly played and of necessity on another instrument, in many 
cases on the fambura (on which the four strings give sufficient volume when 
very gently touched in a light arpeggio) serves as a spring-board for every 
melodic note sounded above it, and so enables the notes of the raga to 
stand out against its drone with full meaning and clarity. As we know, 
the fourth and fifth are most consonant with the tonic, so either of them 
helps to create a tonic sound richer in upper partials; in ragas omitting the 
fifth the drone will have the fourth, but usually both raga and drone have 
the fifth, Any approach to the chord concept is unthinkable, as if the 
drone were filled in it would obliterate the tellingness of the intervals, and 
any change in the tonic itself would destroy the whole structure. Some- 
limes a western composer, wishing to concentrate interest on the pure 
intervallic beauty of a phrase, leaves out any accompaniment; so in the 
opening of Schubert’s Moment Musical in C for piano. Built out of the 
C major arpeggio, lightly taking the A as grace note and then swinging up 
to E, this phrase would be deadened if there were an accompanying triad, 
as the notes would be anticipated and their effect destroyed. Pleasure in 
listening to Indian music depends on sensitivity in hearing notes ‘wanting 
one another’, and on the capacity to give oneself up to the mood of the 
raga, Although some grace notes are so finely judged in pitch that their 
exact value defies analysis, it should be pointed out that Indian music 
uses basically seven notes, with names similar to our sol-fa terms, and all 
other notes are flat or sharp varieties of the seven. 

Just as the ragas contain great subtlety of melodic possibilities, so the 
rhythmic aspect of Indian music is equally developed in the many falas in 
use. A fala is a rhythmic unit containing a number of beats, roughly 
as our bar has so many beats. In addition to the fa/as with an even 
number of beats there are many with groupings unnatural to the West, 
such as seven, ten divided into two fives, thirteen, seventeen, and there are 
falas of even greater length. The purpose of Indian rhythm is not to 
accentuate first or stronger beats or merely to keep time in any sense, but 
to play around and against the rhythmic directions of the melodic line in a 
completely independent way. Many Indian drummers give fine solo 
performances, and when they join other instrumentalists they do so as 
equals since they will play their part with complete freedom, merely 
meeting their partners on certain initial beats but avoiding any stress and 
so concealing the beginnings of the sa/as from our western-trained eais, 
which are used to a harmonically reinforced accentuation. The intricacies 
of Indian cross-rhythms are unique in music; when performing ragas of 
an exuberant nature, drummer and instrumentalist often amuse one 
another by inserting extra beats and accents in a different rhythm near to 
the natural meeting point, and so increase the tension and final resolution 
when they do agree. 

India possesses a vast family of instruments, from the conch-shell to 
the elaborate sitar, which is one of the most popular stringed instruments 
and has been played in London by two great artists, Ravi Shankar and 
Vilayat Khan. It has seven playing strings and a dozen sympathetic ones 
Which are tuned to the raga as required. The first string is the main melodic 
one and is situated nearly in the middle of the finger-board, so that it can 
be pulled sideways over the slightly arched frets to alter pitch, giving the 
player a means of obtaining his intervals with the utmost finesse; of course 
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Indian sitar, no. 274 in R.C.M., collection, case NX, first floor balcony 


the other method of stopping at the frets is also used. The frets are 
themselves movable, so as to be positioned correctly for each raga. (The 
illustration shows a simple sifar without sympathetic strings.) The 
drummer in many classical performances plays on the tabla, or two small 
drums, one of which is tuned permanently to the tonic note and the other 
is also capable of pitch alteration through pressure exerted by the palm 
of the hand. Both drums are played with finger strokes and various hand 
movements. Distant relations of our flute and oboe are played with 
virtuosity as solo instruments. Underlying the manner in which the 
melodic instruments are played is the natural inclination of Indian singing; 
it is easy to trace the same types of phrase and ornament through singing 
and the melodic elements in string and wind instrument technique. To 
our ears Indian voices have no quality: it is a question of different 
expressive aims, the Indian singer develops great agility suited to the 
ornaments and portamento he employs but does not cultivate vibrato or 
volume in the western manner which would be of no use to his technique, 

What happens in an Indian performance? The artist chooses the 
raga on the spur of the moment—planning would be artificial—and starts 
to improvise, at first usually without the drummer, very freely unfolding 
the phrases of the raga as slowly and gradually as he likes. And then, 
when the power of the mood has been built up, the drummer joins in, and 
the interest is shared between melody and rhythm in a proportion varying 
according to the vitality or gentleness of the raga mood. There may be 
two or more tempo accelerations, and if the raga is a brilliant one the end 
will come in a torrent of rhythm and figuration in full spate, or if the raga 
is not suited to such flamboyant treatment the music will run along more 
peaceful lines and close as delicately as it began. Everything depends on 
the character of the raga, and the aim of the Indian musician is so deeply 
to absorb his audience in it that the activities of the listening mind are 
stilled, and their senses brought to a clear focus by the feeling of liberation 
that the music gives out. Truly, in this concept of music-making one of 
the richest sound material potentials has been brought to a deep expressive 
fulfilment. 


VISITORS TO COLLEGE 
Sir Percy Hull and Mr. James Robertson visited College last term. 
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Heine and the Nineteenth Century Lied 


by ELIZABETH McCALL 


Kennst du das alte Liedchen? 
Es klingt so siiss, es klingt so triib! 
Heine 


Musicians tend to associate Heine with Schumann. Historians dwell 
on the rich results of their alliance and on the ‘unique’ synthesis of poet 
and musician: Schumann’s finest songs are found amongst his 42 Heine 
settings. Yet judging from the large number of settings of his poems 
throughout the nineteenth century, as well as from the internal evidence of 
the poems themselves, it would seem that his verse offered great opportuni- 
tics to the composer. Much has been written about the influence of 
Goethe's poems on the development of the nineteenth century Lied, but 
song composers probably owed almost as much to Heine. The superb 
songs by Schubert, Schumann and Brahms are well-known; less familiar 
are the settings by Meyerbeer, Mendelssohn, Franz, Cornelius and Wolf. 
Others exist, now rarely heard, by Jensen, Hiller, Reissiger, Fink, Henschel, 
Voss, Ries, Reinecke, Gade, A. Reichardt and many more. 

Heine was once called ‘the unfrocked Romantic’—he is a bewilderingly 
complex personality, As his friend Gérard de Nerval wrote, ‘he is at once 
crucl and tender, naive and perfidious, sceptical and credulous, lyrical 
and prosaic, a sentimentalist and a mocker at sentiment, impassioned 
and reserved...’ He was born of Jewish parents (in 1797—the same year 
as Schubert), and his early and continuing enthusiasm for Napoleon and 
the French was partly due to the liberating forces of the French occupation 
during his early youth, when the Jews were freed of many of their old 
political shackles. In 1824 he was baptised a Christian, for purely practical 
reasons: from then on he was attacked, both for being a Jew, and for 
betraying the Jews. While in Paris he was attracted by Pantheism and 
St. Simonism, but finally, during the last eight years of his life, when he lay 
paralysed with a terrible spinal disease, and in great pain, he turned again 
to a personal God. Even then the old irony remained: his last words are 
supposed to have been: ‘Dieu me pardonnera: c’est son métier.’ 

He studied law—unwillingly—at the universities of Bonn, Gottingen, 
and Berlin: here he was introduced into the brilliant literary circle, and 
published his first volume of Gedichte, in 1824. His enthusiasm over the 
July Revolution of 1830 led him to fulfil his long standing ambition to go 
to Paris, his ‘New Jerusalem’ and, thenceforth, his home. Banished from 
Germany because of his revolutionary political articles, he became foreign 
correspondent to German periodicals, also writing for French publications, 
and endeavoured, as he said, to form a link between the two nations. 
interpreting each to the other. 

It is his early poetry that has attracted composers—the short lyrics 
of the Buch der Lieder (1817-1824) with their juxtaposition of dreams and 
realism, emotion and cynicism, Romantic and anti-Romantic. These 
poems are pervaded with music: many of them are songs within a song, and 
frequently, singing is the climax of a poem. His keen musical ear reveals 


The recently established Geoffrey and Beatrice Tankard Lieder Prize, competed for annually in the 
Summer Term, is open to College and Academy students. 
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itself in his choice of specific instruments according to the mood of the 
poem. He himself said that while others heard music, he saw it, every 
note becoming a “Klang-figur’, a visual image. Thus he preferred Chopin’s 
piano playing to Liszt’s—the one producing ‘intimate and _ strangely 
personal’, the other ‘apocalyptic and forbidding’ images. ne 

Meyerbeer, although a close friend of Heine for 17 years, published 
only three songs to his words. Like Heine, and Mendelssohn too, he 
was a Jew, of a wealthy merchant family, and cosmopolitan in outlook; 
there the similarity ended. Heine treated his former benefactor extremely 
badly, and virtually tried to blackmail him into setting a volume of his 
poems, which Meyerbeer refused to do, probably aware of his own 
lyrical weakness. Thereafter, Heine did a great deal to discredit the 
composer's name, in some extraordinarily vindictive prose and verse. Of 
the three Heine lyrics in Meyerbeer’s Quarante Melodies, ‘Hor’ ich das 
Liedchen klingen’ is a delicate evocation of the song within the poem 
a haunting little piece—but the others are less satisfactory. *Du schdnes 
Fischermiidchen’ is attractive in a purely Italianate style, but the word 
setting is clumsy—indicative of his instrumental approach. 

Schubert’s settings, the most intense of all Heine songs, were amongst 
the last he wrote, and stand alone in his song output. Even more than the 
Winterreise, these are the terse, concentrated expression of the man who is 
near death—in that, however young he may be, he has already come to the 
end of his journey. Each of the six songs is complete in itself, yet each is 
the more telling when heard in relation to the whole cycle—a closely knit 
entity covering the range of humanemotion. ‘Der Atlas’ is a brief portrait 
of an oppressed spirit in bitter despair: the massive unisons of the voice and 
the bass octaves of the piano, the fierce tremolandi, the harmonic and 
melodic structure all contribute to the shattering impact of this song. 
‘Ihr Bild’ is heartrending through its very restraint: the bare octaves 
express a sorrow that is still remote—the poet is paralysed by his loss. 
‘Du schénes Fischermiidchen’ is loved by the singer who is so naive as to 
enjoy a good tune, and generally deplored by the intellectual for its cloying, 
and rather dubious harmonic progressions. It would seem that Schubert 
wrote the sweet harmonies deliberately, to underline the sense of the 
words-—for this is not a wholly innocent serenade: both Heine and 
Schubert indicate that the serenader is of doubtful morals. Some say 
Schubert could not parody his own style, but this, like “Téuschung’ in the 
Winterreise, is so obviously too pretty, too naive. With ‘Die Stadt’ we 
are plunged into gloom once more: both Heine and Schubert excel in water 
songs, and this is pure impressionism. Wafting threads of diminished 
sevenths over pedal octave tremolos in the bass lift with the mist to disclose 
the distant town; the last rays of the sun serve only to reveal the cause 
of the desolation in one blinding f/climax. ‘Am Meer’ is again a sea poem 
with dark, mysterious figures. Finally, ‘Der Doppelgiinger’—a terrifying 
glimpse of the future in musical technique. Schubert turns his back on 
song: this is declamation over an independent bass that drones relentlessly 
forward regardless of the vocal line. There is no metre, no rhythm save 
that of speech. The ‘Doppelgiinger’ is a recurrent figure throughout 
Heimkehr, the section of the Buch der Lieder from which these poems are 
taken. This ghostly double represents the other self that mocks at one’s 
own emotions, the cynical critic that is ever present. 

Mendelssohn set six Heine poems; these are attractive in their way 
but the sting has gone. He is at his best in the fairy music of ‘Neue Liebe’, 
with elfin bells and horns sounding in the piano part. ‘Auf Fltigeln des 
Gesanges’ is well-known, and effective with its rippling serenade accom- 
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paniment and lyrical melody. The stormy night of ‘Reiselied’ is strongly 
evoked but the middle section—the traveller's dream—is weak. 
‘Allnachtlich im Traume’ is more successful, with one soaring phrase at 
‘zu deinen siissen Fiissen’, but it will not bear comparison with Schumann’s 
setting, where the singer alternately falters and accelerates. as though still 
dazed from his dreams. Mendelssohn shows little subtlety in his word 
setting: occasionally he attempts word illustration, but shows no real 
imagination in the actual shaping of the line to the words. 

Schumann’s songs are too well-known to need description here. Both 
Schumann and Heine suffered from split personality, although they were 
worlds apart as human beings: the gentle Schumann was disillusioned 
and shocked when he met Heine. Nonetheless he found in Heine’s poems 
the ideal counterpart to his own changing moods and self-contradictions. 
Schumann explores every aspect of Heine’s art, from the dramatic ballads 
such as ‘Die Feindlichen Briider’, ‘Belsazar’ and ‘Die Beiden Grenadier’ 
to the lyrics from Lieder and Lyrisches Intermezzo contained in the opus 24 
and Dichterliebe cycles. 

There is far less variety of mood in the Heine songs of Franz, but 
within his narrower limits are some lovely, simple settings. ‘Hor’ ich 
das Liedchen klingen’ with its flowing counterpoint is beautifully realised ; 
‘Am leuchtenden Sommermorgen’, ‘Lieb’, Liebchen’, “Morgens steh’ ich 
auf und frage’ and ‘Im wunderschénen Monat Mai’ are all interesting, 
both for their own quality, and for the new light they throw on 
Schumann’s parallel settings. 

Wolf set twenty Heine poems when he was only 18. These are appar- 
ently modelled on Schumann’s, but imitation so beautifully effected has 
its own artistic value. ‘Ich stand in dunkeln Triiumen’ is exquisitely 
wrilten—and yet pure Schumann. One wonders Whether Wolf knew 
Schubert’s setting (‘Ihr Bild’), since he never set a poem that had, in his 
view, already been set successfully, With all its sensitivity, Wolf’s song 
does not strike as deep as Schubert’s desolation. ‘Wo ich bin’ and ‘Aus 
meinem grossen Schmerzen’ (its accompaniment based on Schumann’s 
‘Das ist ein Fléten und Geigen’ ?) could be by Schumann: only in ‘Es war 
sin alter Kénig’ does the Wolf we know begin to be felt, in the long piano 
interlude—although it is the weakest part of the song. 

Finally, Brahms, whose six settings are well known. Brahms had 
a great admiration for Heine, and although these songs were written years 
after the poet's death, he comes very close to the spirit of the poet. 
‘Meerfahrt’ (written in 1884, 62 years later than the poem) is in particular 
a magnificent conception and one of the finest of all his Lieder. 

While we find the most satisfying union of words and music in 
Schubert and Schumann, Heine's contemporaries, other composers 
achieve to a remarkable degree that illustration and interpretation of a 
poem that is song at its best—for music can communicate what words 
cannot express: the very essence of poetry. 


NEW PROFESSORS 
Appointments to the R.C.M. teaching staff from September 1962: Miss Joy 
Boughton, Sir Adrian Boult, Dr. Sidney Campbell, Mr. Leonard Hirsch, Mr. Bryan 
Kelly, Mr. Philip Ledger, Miss Patricia Lynden, Mr. Anthony Milner, Mr. Ralph 
Nicholson, Mr. Alan Ridout, Mr. Bernard Roberts, Mr. Gordon Stewart, Mr. John W. 
Wilson. 
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In Honour 


of 


Herbert 


Howells 





Howells in 1919, the year before he joined the College 
staff, drawn by Rothenstein 


So many friends and colleagues of Herbert Howells gathered to do him 
honour at the De Vere Hotel on the evening of October 17 that it certainly 
was a tight fit at the dinner tables | By his own choice, the gathering was 
limited in number: and rightly, for it was an intimate occasion and more 
like a family gathering than a formal event. Even so, many who would 
have liked to be present had to be disappointed. 

I must be forgiven for writing on a personal note: but this is how |, 
and many others, must have felt on this occasion. H.H. has been a part 
of the R.C.M. for so many years that none of us can imagine it without 
him. The party was to celebrate his seventieth birthday, though I could 
see little difference between the familiar figure, seated between the Director 
and Sir Arthur Bliss, and the man to whom I went as a composition 
student when I first entered the College in 1936. 

Actually, I had first seen him in the late twenties, when he surprised 
me with his ignorance !_ Presented with a problem of diplomacy (he had 
to divide a prize between two winners, and there was only one medal) he 
scarcely hesitated. To one child, he said, ‘Where do you come from?’ 
The answer was ‘Dublin.’ To the other, the same question brought the 
answer, ‘Enniskillen.’ ‘Very well, Dublin is further from Belfast than 
Enniskillen—number one will take the medal.’ Number two thought 
indignantly, ‘Enniskillen is further away than Dublin—how can an 
Englishman be so ignorant?’ But perhaps that was the only time I could 
ever have caught him out ! This was my first meeting with the man who 
was to play such an important part in developing my musical carcer. 
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But this is a digression and I must return to the Dinner. When we 
came to the tributes, both the Director and Sir Arthur spoke of the 
admiration in which H.H. was held by all who knew him. Then it was 
the turn of four septuagenarian colleagues. Ernest Hall remembered him 
from the days when he himself came as a student to the R.C.M. from 
Liverpool. Harold Darke recalled how, when he got married during the 
first world war, H.H. had been his ‘best man’ and saved the day by produc- 
ing a missing army hat for the bridegroom. Harry Stubbs spoke warmly 
as one of his oldest colleagues. It remained for Frank Howes to quote, in 
a neatly turned speech, from the dedication of H. K. Andrews’s book on 
Palestrina: 

to HH. 


Ars polyphonica quae olim apud Praenestinos 
Horuit, in ripa Sabrinensi nuper renata est. 


This, one felt, was the essence of the man and his music—his heritage and 
his accomplishment. 

I wish that some one from among his former pupils could have 
spoken for the ‘under-seventies’. H.H. used to tell us of the many 
students he had taught over the years. What an impressive list it would 
make! Not only the composers; but also the ordinary paper-work 
students, who, if they could not always cope with the intricacies of 
harmony and counterpoint, could gain so much generally from his musical 
scholarship, They could equally have advice and sympathy from the man 
himself, who always proved patient and understanding. 

As for the composers—we were so used to his ruthless criticism and 
high standards in discipline and craftsmanship, that if anything less was 
expected of us we were uneasy. | remember finding it hard to forgive him 
for his insistence that a four-part organ fugue should be written as a 
composition and not as an exercise. ‘How,’ I argued, ‘can one compose 
to a time limit in an examination?’ Of course he was right, as most 
composers to-day realise. But there are few who could, like him, write a 
gem like Puck's Minuet whilst waiting for a train in Reading ! 

Men of such musical integrity are rare. I count myself lucky to have 
worked with him over the years, and to have been present on this memor- 
able evening, 

JOAN TRIMBLE 


Those who love pigeon-holes must find Herbert Howells greatly to 
their distaste. Classify him, in youth, as Pioneer and he is discovered to 
be much more concerned with tilling known pastures in new ways. Revise 
the category as English Choral Composer, New Voice; beside the long list 
of scrupulously well-written church works are found the liveliest secular 
songs, and instrumental sonatas that were never conceived from the organ 
loft of Gloucester Cathedral, whence the young Howells first looked at the 
world of music. Enlarge the whole definition to Composer, even, and 
account must still be taken of the years of selfless, unadvertised work 
teaching others something of his own discriminating approach to the art. 
Composer-Teacher: what about the skilful conductor of choral works, 
for instance the memorable first performance of the Missa Sabrinensis at 
Worcester in 19542 Or the organist? Very well, All-Round Practising 
Musician. But here is a familiar dapper figure, the heavy wave of hair 
curving above an alert gaze and an amused smile, listening with the 
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judgement that can only come from deep enjoyment to competitors in 
music festivals up and down the land. Even if we add Adjudicator, we 
have ignored the Critic: for the man who has chosen the poets for his 
songs so carefully also possesses himself a feeling for the English language 
that has given his writings a rare grace of expression. 

Let us happily despair of pinning down Howells’s talents. Even a 
listener who knew nothing of him would, I think, deduce from the few 
works played on October 17 wide-ranging intellect, fine sensibility, and 
great practical ability: such a mind is not one to be limited. It is, indeed, 
the very variety of Howells’s talent that may puzzle, even within his own 
idiom. 

The skill in pastiche is expected, of course; yet how much more 
than pastiche, within small limits, is Walton's Toye from the collection 
Howells’s Clavichord. There are three very disparate styles put next to 
each other—Walton’s, Howells’s own, and that of the early English 
composers evoked by the title and the nature of the collection, The result 
is curious—despite the Crown Imperial quotation to put us in the picture, 
it is not quite Walton pastiche, nor period pastiche, but something quite 
of its own, perhaps best described as a fagade for Walton in the early 
English manner put up by Howells. At the other end of the scale, though 
still miniature, is the Processional played (brilliantly) in the same group by 
Lamar Crowson. It seems at first blush too simple an idea, however 
neatly carried out; but as the music expands, a somewhat disturbing 
atmosphere comes over it. The chromaticism natural to Howells here 
has a real expressive function in casting enigmatic shadows on the reiterated 
rhythm and melody instead of being merely a decoration or even an 
enrichment. There is a hint of a similar shadow, more flectingly glimpsed, 
cast over the slow section that closes the Allegro of the clarinet sonata 
(admirably played by James Mark and Oliver Davies). 

It is, perhaps, the elevation of taste to a creative function that most 
deeply characterizes Howells’s music. We find it on a small scale in the 
impeccably judged handling of the Newbolt setting, Gavorre, where 
pastiche acquires an expressive force and is not simply an exercise. It 
informs the Hymnus Paradisi and the Missa Sabrinensis; and guides the 
composer's imagination in the songs. Does it act as too authoritative a 
guide? I have sometimes wished that the elegance of the counterpoint 
might crack under the weight of the strong capacity for suffering that also 
lies in the composer's sensibility. But such is not Howells’s way. It is 
significant that he chose to wait until the tragedy of his young son Michacl’s 
death had become part of his life’s experience before penning his fine 
Requiem, the Hymnus. The torn heart has prompted utterance, but the 
mind must be in a state of balance before the controls and judgements of 
art can be applied. 

Cordially, then, we offer greetings on a seventieth birthday which its 
celebrant’s youthfulness of appearance and vigour of mind totally belie. 
It was typical that he should be found after the concert in his honour 
helping an older man down the steps of College. Most of us, though, will 
remember the kindness to his juniors—the refusal to regard seniority as 
superiority, the flatteringly complete interest in our doings, the untiring 
care that fine craftsmanship and scrupulous appreciation of music’s powers 
and pleasures should continue to be cultivated. 

JOHN WARRACK 


James Mark, Oliver Davies, Margaret Cable, Michael Mulliner, Antonio Brosa, Hubert Dawkes, 
Malcolm Rivers, Lamar Crowson, Gordon Morris, and a choral group and chamber orchestra conducted 
by John Stainer, performed in the Herbert Howells Chamber Concert on October 17, 
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CONCERT 


Majesty talking to David Taylor, winner of the 
Tagore Gold Medal 





November 27 


Processional 5 ‘ F ‘ Arthur Bliss 

Pugal Overture ; ; a F y Holst 

Harcarolle 5 ; . : Chopin 
Jonquil Glenton 

Four Songs from ‘A Shropshire Lad’, ‘ . Butterworth 


Malcolm Rivers 
fecompanist: Nicola Morgan Williams 
Introduction and Rondo Capriceioso for Violin and Orchestra Saint-Saéns 
José Luis Garcia 
Coronation Anthem: ‘I was glad’ . * F Parry 
Conductor: Sir Adrian Boult 
Leader: Miriam Morley 


In his speech of welcome to our President, Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother, 
the Director reminded the large audience that Her Majesty has visited us in each of the 
past ten years. We might therefore go so far as to guess that she enjoys her annual 
afternoon at College. The Queen Mother’s interest in students is well known and her 
few words of appreciation to each of the prize-winners on these occasions must always 
give them new heart and fresh determination. We in our turn endeavour to show her 
that though our devotion to her person is humble it can also be loud-ringing. 

The concert to which the Queen Mother listened contained works by three former 
students of the R.C.M. and by its second Director, Sir Hubert Parry. Processional, 
written for the Queen Mother’s entry into the Abbey at the last Coronation Service, is 
‘occasional’ music of great pomp and ceremony with full rein given to the brass and 
With an important organ part which welds the whole together. Timothy Farrell did 
nobly in emulation of the Abbey instrument but it may be that those who remember the 
work's first performance feel that its echoes are enshrined in Westminster as they could 
never be in Kensington. Holst’s Fugal Overture was played brilliantly. Conducted 
by Sir Adrian with a minimum of gesture but with maximum authority, the performance 
Was in no danger of developing into a stampede; the texture was clear throughout and 
the playing exhilarating and not merely noisy. It was an innovation to have two solo 
items. If Jonquil Glenton’s performance was a little tentative, we must remember that 
there is great nervous tension in playing to such an audience on such an occasion. of 
Butterworth’s four songs the most effectively sung and the most fully integrated in 
performance was ‘Is my team ploughing?” Malcolm Rivers showed he is an artist of 
no mean order. How refreshing it was to hear a student singer so faithfully emulating 
his Director's example that every word of each song came over clearly to his audience. 
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The high-light of the concert was the performance of Saint-Saéns’s Introduction and 
Capriccioso for violin and orchestra. First a word of special gratitude and admiration 
to Sir Adrian and the players—especially the strings—for the superb orchestral accom- 
paniment. Here was real sensitivity, exact timing and good balance: in fact the orchestra 
gave us all those essentials which add up to fine playing. Therefore José Luis Garcia 
had ideal conditions in which to weave his spell-binding magic: so lov ely is his tone and 
so beautiful his phrasing that one is liable to forget his technical Virtuosity in sheer 
enjoyment of ravishing sounds. 

The concert ended, as it began, with a work written for a Coronation. Parry's 
“Ll was glad” was composed in 1901 for King Edward VII and has been sung at the 
entrance of the Sovereign at each succeeding Coronation. The dignity of the orchestral 
opening, with its slow but vital tread, was magnificent. Perhaps the Concert Hall is 
more receptive to orchestral than to vocal tone, and to one sitting in the body of the Hall 
the choral tone was, at times, less robust and exciting than one would have expected from 
so large a choir. However, after the section for semi-chorus, which was somewhat 
uneasily sung, the choir came into its own and brought the work to a thrilling climax. 
The Junior Exhibitioners were an effective stand-in for the Westminster Scholars in 
the ‘Vivats’. 

RICHARD LATHAM 


POLYPHONIC GROUP CONCERT 


There are, | trust, many polyphonic groups at the College. The one | was invited 
to hear at their lunchtime concert on December 13 was not the small crack choir, every 
member possessing perfect pitch, which is able to read through the most hair-raising 
contemporary scores, and sing student-works back to their composers without having to 
spend weeks learning them first. Kenneth Montgomery's Polyphonic Group, student- 
organized and extra-curricular, can be joined without formal audition; it sings once a 
week for its own fun and instruction, and once a term for the fun and instruction of 
those who come to hear it in the Concert Hall. 

What should we who come to hear expect? Polish—-the sort of polish of the 
competitive festival-winning choir—is in this context the least important thing. No, 
rather that during the term the Group should explore a wide repertory, and towards 
the end of it pull out a handful of madrigals and partsongs worth hearing, and bring 
these up to a performance-level in which, at least, the spirit and the sense of the music 
come through. The programme on December 13 was a little short, but well chosen: 
Monteverdi's madrigal cycle Ariadne’s Lament, and Thea Musgrave’s four Wyatt and 
Richard Rodney Bennett’s two Ben Jonson madrigals—neat, imaginative, well-written 
pieces, conservative in idiom but fresh in effect. And this programme was well enough 
sung. 

My main criticism was a lack of boldness. Monteverdi's Lament is an operatic 
scena—one of the most passionate operatic scenas ever composed—and the madrigal 
transcription invites a group of singers, instead of just a prima donna, to identify them- 
selves with the emotional states of the deserted Ariadne. ‘O storms, tempests, winds, 
submerge him beneath the waves; hasten ores and whales, and with his loathsome limbs 
fill the deep abysses’—this is an almost hysterical scream, a forerunner of Isolde’s Curse. 
Then it suddenly breaks off; and Mr. Montgomery did not really communicate the force 
of that sudden silence, or the broken quality of the entries—What am I saying?’ 
which follow the single-minded homophonic imprecation as Ariadne realizes that she 
loves Theseus still. Similarly, I felt that in the fourth Musgrave madrigal, Hate whom 
ye list, the altos needed a more reckless, more dashing approach to their forte intrusions. 

How is this boldness to be achieved, with limited rehearsal time and singers for 
whom singing is not necessarily first study? Very tentatively I would put forward a 
suggestion based on my own experience of singing in, and training, small amateur choirs. 
And that is simply to throw out a lifeline of accompaniment. One can soon acquire a 
technique for accompanying an ‘unaccompanied’ choir: knowing when quietly to 
support, when discreetly perhaps to anticipate, when to nudge a straying line back into 
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place and when to leave well alone! It need not be the piano that is used. In the 
Monteverdi an occasional note or chord from a guitar, barely audible beyond the 
platform, would have given the singers the confidence to let them concentrate on 
realizing the emotional force of the music. 

Does this deny the whole basis of madrigal singing? Of course it is a short cut 
but one that Jeads to a wider repertory. With problems of pitch and chording simpli- 
ficd, the singers can think at once about interpretation. It is not to be recommended 
for the ‘advanced class’ polyphonic groups; they must master the complete technique 
of the medium. But most choirs lean to some extent on their strongest and most reliable 
singers: a little discreet accompaniment is an even more reliable prop—and a discreet 
accompanist finds that he can then sometimes withdraw it altogether without causing 
stumbles. A man walks boldly on the edge of a precipice if he knows he will be caught 
and righted when anything goes wrong. 

I liked Mr. Montgomery’s feeling for phrase, and weight, and motion. He realized 
the essentials of the modern pieces—the Musgrave settings linked close to their texts, 
phrase by phrase, the Bennett ones more ‘abstract’ structures with a general correspon- 
dence in spirit. 1 look forward to hearing more of his work. 

ANDREW PORTER 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Editor, 

I would be most grateful if you could find space for this brief note in the coming 
issue of The R.C.M, Magazine—the first number since a recent mid-October birthday 
celebration was made so thoroughly heart-warming by innumerable colleagues and 
pupils and other friends of mine who, with unimaginable kindness and sympathetic 
understanding of septuagenarian potentialities, sought to minimize the blow. 

I can think of no more appropriate means of conveying my thanks to all who so 
generously sought to lighten the burden of October 17, 1962, than by recording here, in 
these familiar pages, my most affectionate and grateful appreciation. 

Yours very sincerely, 
HERBERT HOWELLS 


Orchestral Standards in Britain 


Mr. Marriner’s article is welcome in that it raises points which should be in the 
minds of people like myself who arrange students’ curricula, Its main theme—that the 
orchestras of this country are inferior to those of other countries—will be disputed by 
many who are more competent than I am to judge. The other theme, namely the 
merits of specialization as against general education, is not peculiar to musical education. 
There are arguments on both sides, which cannot be swept away without due thought. 
Surely no responsible person would wish us to cultivate hot-house plants or technical 
machines with no background of musical theory, history, styles and general repertory. 
The right degree of specialization depends on the individual’s make-up and talent. 
Some students are utterly single-minded and are interested only in their principal study, 
but the majority require some variety to provide relief and refreshment; for the same 
reasons men take up hobbies. It is not true that all students’ curricula are to the same 
pattern: the hundreds of students who come to discuss their timetables with me will 
confirm that flexibility is allowed and there are very few who are being made to do, for 
their good, things which they do not want to do. Many students, including some of 
our best string and wind players, are specializing almost entirely in their principal 
studies. Foreign conservatories are much more insistent on general musicianship 
subjects than we are: I have definite evidence of this from our students who go overseas. 
However, the article is a reminder that, whether we like it or not, in this increasingly 
competitive age there must be a greater trend towards specialization, and we may not 
yet have gone far enough in timetable flexibility. 
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It seems a pity that this stimulating article is marred by a number of irresponsible 
statements. The expression “the welter of mediocrity that clouds the teaching establish- 
ments’, if it refers to the R.C.M., needs challenging. It smacks of performing snobbery. 
The vast majority of our students deserve the places which they have gained, and if they 
are not quite so skilled at their instruments, they are not to be considered as divots which 
spoil the wicket for the more skilled. Their contribution to the Institution and the 
Profession is of a different kind. And what is meant by low standard communal 
activities? All student performances must always be below fully professional standards, 
but this is no reason for not undertaking them. Single mindedness is not to be applauded 
if it breeds selfishness. Students must be prepared sometimes to give their time for the 
benefit of others. Playing in an opera orchestra, for instance, may not be interesting 
work, but without an orchestra how are we to give proper training to our budding 
opera singers? And after all, The Beggar's Opera performances were a communal 
effort for the New Building Fund and I venture to think that the standard was not low, 
nor the orchestral experience worthless. The little gibes at the A.R.C.M. and the 
Associated Board examinations, along with the fashionable reference to Cirencester, are 
further trimmings which have little to do with the case. Good results in Associated 
Board examinations and performing diplomas give encouragement and may point the 
way. No sensible person would interpret them as free passages to places in our leading 
orchestras. 

J. R. STALNER, 
Registrar 


May I express my warmest approval of Mr. Marriner’s article? No doubt voices 
will be raised in protest, but I am sure that even the loudest protester Knows the dis- 
quieting fact that Mr. Marriner speaks the truth, 

Too often is the disciplined ensemble and intonation of the great American 
orchestras airily dismissed by critics, amateur and professional, as ‘transatlantic 
slickness’, the warmth and bloom of Viennese string playing as ‘tradition’, These 
players are not aided by some nebulous aura of old-world graciousness in Vienna, nor 
influenced by the speed, noise and gadgetry of the American way of life in Boston, they 
are only putting hair to gut, or nylon to aluminium, as we do. The answer lies in the 
way they do it. 

How did the Philadelphia Orchestra make us forget the surgical acoustics of the 
Royal Festival Hall with an efflulgent glow of sound which tempted one to imagine that 
any one of our own orchestras would have been rendered inaudible by comparison? 
Why were the strings never swamped by a gencrously-doubled brass section, blowing as 
only the Americans can? Because each player, to quote Mr. Marriner, was ‘contributing 
intelligent, disciplined sonority with technical assuredness,’ 

Nevertheless, I always feel encouraged by the transformation wrought on our own 
orchestras after only an hour or two of rehearsal with one of the great trainer-conductors, 
such as Georg Szell or Fritz Reiner, both gentlemen often accused by discomforted 
orchestral ‘passengers’ as being ‘sergeant-major conductors, not an ounce of music in 
them.’ Yet how would these same people explain away the Cleveland or Chicago 
orchestras, trained respectively by these conductors ? 

Conclusions? They would necessitate a longer discourse than a letter, but warmest 
thanks to Mr. Marriner for causing us, I hope, to take a closer look at ourselves. 

HUGH BEAN 


Mr. Neville Marriner’s provocative and untimely article raises many questions but 
I will mention only a few of them. It is untimely because many of our orchestras are 
enjoying—and have been enjoying for a good many years since the last war—a greater 
success than ever before. One has only to read some of the glowing concert reviews, 
where frequently certain of our orchestras have been described as being the equal, and 
in some respects—notably the strings—the superior of the great orchestras of Europe 
and America. And the increasing number of recording sessions for foreign companies 
reflects the opinion of other countries, including the U.S.A. 
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Every great orchestra has its star principals, but even a great orchestra can sound 
humdrum in the hands of a dull and inefficient conductor. Under an inspiring 
conductor, a competent orchestra can sound a great one. 

Mr. Marriner gives a clear warning to the young aspiring orchestral player. Apart 
from the necessity of being —it seems—almost an Oistrakh or a Campoli before he con- 
siders joining an orchestra, he must realize that, with no pension and in most cases no 
salary, security is the last thing he must expect. The ideal state would appear to be 
bachelorhood, and for a married man with children to educate, near madness. 

But it would be a salutory experience to hear a performance by Mr. Marriner’s 
“96 per cent rejects’ under a fine conductor. Perhaps even this might persuade him to 
change his mind as to the health of British Orchestras ! 

RALPH NICHOLSON 


Neville Marriner’s article raises issues which are relevant to the whole cultural 
scene in this country; at Jast someone has dared put into words what is so basically 
true, 

We have always been a somewhat puritanical nation in our attitude to the arts 
and one of the hangovers from this is our fear of emotional and specialized achievement: 
we want to produce good musicians and teachers who can play an instrument or sing, 
rather than outstanding instrumentalists and singers who are also good musicians and 
teachers. The reason, I think, is quite simple—the puritanical part of us doesn’t want 
to be impressed, doesn’t want to be emotionally disturbed, and above all doesn’t want 
others to be impressed by something which we fail to appreciate or understand. 

Another aspect is that we don’t regard the arts as an essential part of our lives and 
education, and so by the time some children wake up to the fact that there is more in 
life than maths and the G.C.E. it is too late, as Marriner describes. 

In short our attitude towards the arts is wrong—only now are we decided on having 
a National Theatre, and the State grant to the Arts Council is no more than the French 
Government gives to one theatre, the Comédie Frangaise. 

JOHN WILLIAMS 


Provocative articles are healthy and excellent antidotes to complacency, but I find 
Mr. Marriner’s wholesale indictment of the string playing in our orchestras, and the 
training at the Royal Schools particularly, somewhat unpleasant in taste. 

The R.C.M,. has a long history and reputation for producing some of the finest 
orchestral players in the world, and that we are now told that the teaching and training 
within its doors is thoroughly unsatisfactory, smacks of the current rage for debunking 
everything that we have long been accustomed to honour. In consequence some of the 
author's disparaging remarks become a little suspect and lose their weight. 

Iam surprised for instance, that when writing of the vital necessity of young string 
players being thoroughly prepared before entering the R.C.M. (with which I am in the 
fullest agreement), he did not find the National Youth Orchestra worthy of mention ! 
Having watched, from the orchestra’s formation, the training that these children receive 
between the age of fourteen and eighteen, I have no doubt that there is plenty of talent 
available, even from this one source, whilst the rich musical education, and the rigorous 
orchestral discipline that these children subject themselves to are no mean preparations 
for their later training, 

The education of executants is an immense subject and perhaps not understood in 
this country, which has never possessed schools of music such as we hear of in Russia 
for instance, where children are selected very early for training, and heaven help those 
who fail! On the other hand Sadler's Wells Aas found the answer for their ballet 
dancers. In their school, selected children receive, from the age of ten, a general 
education which goes on side by side with technical ballet training. The Sadler’s Wells 
authorities, fully aware that some children will not make the grade, thus safeguard their 
future, whilst enriching their prima ballerinas and finest dancers for the corps de ballet 
with an education which they will live to bless. 
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Our Junior Exhibitioner Scheme is of tremendous importance, but is it sufficiently 
realized? Can we compare it to the above? Itis all very well to say that young string 
players should have the narrowest curriculum, and not spend time on anything but their 
instruments. But there are other things that are far too dangerous to neglect the 
building of character and personality, initiative, stamina and resource to face life, and 
the ability to get on with one’s fellow men; quite apart from training in musicianship, 
Our Choir Schools manage this balance between music and general education, though 
the age ranges only from eight to fourteen. 

May I end these notes with a dream: it is that the Royal Schools, in co-operation 
with the Ministry of Education and local education authorities, should find or found a 
splendid school within reach of their doors, wherein specially selected children from the 
age of seven to eighteen can be given a newly thought-out general education; integrated 
with the finest musical and executant’s training which the staffs of the Royal Schools can 
provide. Such a scheme in fact I put forward whilst in charge of music at the Ministry, 
but, alas, it fell down through lack of co-operation. 

BERNARD SHORE 


Neville Marriner replies: 


I am most grateful for the comments of my colleagues at the Royal College of 
Music, and I would like briefly to summarize my immediate reactions to their letters. 

Mr. Bean and Mr. Williams, both distinguished performers, see the problem very 
sharply from the professional end, and I am encouraged by their observations. 

Mr. Shore has obviously seen the problem clearly for some time. His solution 
nevertheless fell down. I would wish to profit by his experience in tackling the problem 
with him again. 

Mr. Nicholson is rather naive if he believes what the papers say; also he must 
know that recording companies pay us a little more than one third of the fee they pay 
American orchestras. As for security, the only capital one has in music is talent and 
intelligently invested it brings a fair return. 

I was disappointed that Mr. Stainer did not feel competent to dispute the main 
theme of my article, but his defence of the less skilled instrumentalist—the sort who 
takes up hobbies—was interesting. The irresponsibility and jibes to which the Registrar 
refers are perhaps a perverse aspect of my ambition for the Royal College of Music as 
an enterprising institution in relation to professional music. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO R.C.M, MAGAZINE 


Articles, reports, letters, photographs, news for the Royal Collegian At Home and 
Abroad are very welcome from professors and present and past students for possible 
inclusion in the Summer Term Magazine. They should reach me at College by March 
16. Please telephone me first (Park 9885) for preliminary discussion. 

DIANA MCVEAGH 


ADDITIONS TO R.C.M. GENERAL LIBRARY 


Selected Books 


Badura-Skoda: Interpreting Mozart on the Keyboard 
Camden: Bassoon Technique 

Collins: Violin Teaching in Class 

Del Mar: Richard Strauss, Vol. | 

Eosze: Zoltan Kodaly, his life and mind 

Grout: A History of Western Music 

Holst: Tune 

Hughes: Composers of Operetta 

Lockspeiser; Debussy, his life and mind 

Lowery: The Background of Music 

Myers: Twenticth Century Music 

Perle: Serial Composition and Atonality 

Persichetti: Twentieth Century Harmony 

Rufer: The Works of Arnold Schoenberg, a Catalogue 
Schuller: Horn Technique 

Stein: Form and Performance 

Walker: The Man Verdi 

Watson: Stamps and Music 
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ROYAL COLLEGIAN AT HOME AND ABROAD 


Appointments: 

Thurston Dart as Professor of Music, University of Cambridge, in succession to 
Patrick Hadley. 

B. P. Boydell as Professor of Music, Trinity College, Dublin. 

Samuel Akpabot as Assistant Lecturer in Music at the University of Nigeria. 

David Taylor as Musical Director with the Royal Shakespeare Theatre Company 
atthe Aldwych Theatre. 


Compositions: 

Britten’s War Requiem first London performance December 6 at Westminster 
Abbey (Meredith Davies, Peter Pears). First performance of The Shepherds’ Carol, 
written 18 years ago to W. H. Auden’s words, by John Alldis Choir, on October 17. 
Revivals of Peter Grimes (C. G.) on October 19 and The Turn of the Screw (S.W.) on 
October 12. 

Tippett’s new Pracludium for brass, bells and percussion at R.F.H. on November 14. 
Lutyens’s Cinque Pezzi (1945) for clarinet (Thea King) and piano first performed at 
Leighton House, November 3. Performances of her wind quintet (B.B.C.) on October 25 
and Six Tempi (B.B.C.) on November 8. 

Ireland’s clarinet and piano Fantasy-Sonata (Thea King and Alan Rowlands) and 
Trio in E minor at a memorial concert, on October 13. 

Anthony Milner’s The City of Desolation, London Bach Society, on November 10. 

In Music in our Time 1962 at the Mahatma Gandhi Hall, first performances of 
Edwin Roxburgh’s Movements for string quartet, John White’s violin and piano sonata, 
Justin Connolly’s Toccata in Five Studies, Stephen Dodgson’s piano sonata in F, 
Peter Naylor’s wind quintet, Duncan Druce’s quintet for wind instruments. Performers 
included Michael MecMenemy, Brigid Ranger, Ian Lake, Christopher Hyde-Smith, 
John McCaw, Martin Gatt, lan Harper. 

Vaughan Williams's Serenade to Music in the opening concert of the Philharmonic 
Hall, Lincoln Centre, New York, in October. 


London Recitals: 

Harold Darke at St. Michael's, Cornhill, five Bach organ recitals during the autumn. 

George Malcolm, R.F.H. on December 2; Lamar Crowson, Bishopsgate Institute 
on October 9. 

Patricia Carroll on September 16; Malcolm Binns on November 4; John Williams 
on November 23; Julian Bream on December 6; all at Wigmore Hall. Alan Loveday’s 
two recitals in October there included Ireland’s second violin sonata. Freda Swain gave 
the first performance of her own Perceptions in her recital with Arthur Alexander on 
September 26, 


Opera: 

Joan Sutherland sang Semiramide, revived for her at La Scala in December. 

David Ward sang his first Wotan in Siegfried at Covent Garden on September 7. 

Gwynneth Jones is currently a principal at Ziirich Opera House; Richard Hazell 
and Jennifer Marks are with the D’Oyly Carte Company in U.S.A.; and Philip May, 
Stafford Dean, Alfred Oldridge, Joan Clarkson and Margaret Polkinghorne with the 
Arts Council’s Opera for All companies. 

Jacob Franck is chief coach and conductor at the Stadt-Theater, Aachen. 

John Chorley has been engaged as a principal of Sadler’s Wells, Heather Wills and 
Jaqueline Murray have joined the company. 


Studying abroad: 

Kay Williams at Vienna Academy; Christina Clarke, Donald Street and Arthur 
Tomson at Berlin Hochschule; Sylvia Linden at Munich; Valerie Masterson in Italy, on 
the Countess of Munster award. 
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R.C.M. Chamber Ensemble, conductor Justin Connolly, played at the S.P.N.M. 
concert on November 5. 

R.C.M. Chamber Orchestra, conductor Harvey Phillips, played at Bishopsgate 
Institute on November 6, and at Epsom College on December 8. 

Thomas Rajna has recorded Stravinsky’s complete piano works for the Record 
Society. 

Nicholas Danby has recently given solo organ broadcasts from R.F.H. and from the 
French Church, Leicester Square. His concert tours in Western Germany, 1961 and 
1962, included recitals in Bremen, Biclefeld, Herford, Bad Oegnhausen. 

Stanislay Heller has recently broadcast the Goldberg Variations from Copenhagen, 
and given harpsichord recitals in Denmark, Oslo, Cologne and Dublin. 

Donald Francke performed // Maestro di Capella by Cimarosa, and in five other 
chamber operas, on tour with the Northern Sinfonia Orchestra (conductor Michael Hall) 
inthe summer. He played Mr. Noye in Britten's Noye'y Fludde in a schools production 
in Tunbridge Wells in October. He played the Doctor in the stage premitre of Thea 
Musgrave’s The Abbott of Dimmock in December. 

Christopher Slater conducted the L.P.O. at Dorking Halls in a Stravinsky-Chopin- 
Strauss-Sibelius programme on December 8; and Messiah in Sutton on December |. 

Ralph Nicholson conducted his new bassoon concerto, Guildford Symphony 
Orchestra on November 24. 

Ursula Snow played Copland and Walton violin sonatas for the Park Lane Group 
on December 10. 

Amaryllis Fleming played Elgar’s cello concerto at Fairfield Hall on November 10. 

Christopher Hyde-Smith played with the London Mozart Players at R.P.H. on 
November 21. 

Sheila Nelson and Nicola Anderson have made their first broadcasts, on B.B.C. 
Midland Region. 

Janet Edmunds has made her first broadcast in this country, and has also broadcast 
in Switzerland. 

Malcolm Rivers received special commendation in the finals of the Richard Tauber 
Prize. 

Valerie Masterson was the soprano soloist at the Royal Choral Society's Carol 
Concerts at the R.A.H. 

Jennifer Ward Clarke gave recitals in Kampala and Nairobi, and in African schools, 


HONOURS 


O.B.E. In the New Year Honours, Herbert Menges, musical director and conductor 
of the Brighton Philharmonic Society. 

Hon. R.C.M. These professors (non-Collegians) haye been awarded Honorary 
Membership of the College: Mr. Hervey Alan, Miss Isobel Baillie, Mr. Douglas 
Craig, Miss Esther Fisher, Mrs. Cacilia Radinger, Mr. Mark Raphael, Mr, Henry 
V. Taylor, Mrs. E. Walker, Mr. John R. Williams. 

Hon, A.R.C.M. These professors (past students) have been awarded Honorary 
Associateship of the College: Mr. Adrian Beers, Miss Maria Donska, Mr. Peter 
Graeme, Mr. Josef Horovitz, Mr. Sydney Sutcliffe, Miss Joan Trimble, Mr. Richard 
Walton, Mr. John C. Williams. 


NEW STUDENTS, EASTER TERM, 1963 


Bateman, Cynthia (London) 

Browne, Geoffrey (Pinner) 

Dakin, Donald (Ashbourne) 

Laird, Michael J. (Richmond) 

Lee, Lim (Singapore) 

Lipworth, Hilary Uo'burg, S.A.) 
Lotinga, Jennifer (London) 

Roasseau, Annette (Bloemfontein, S.A.) 
Russell, Glenda (Melbourne) 

Spencer, Francis K. (Darlington) 
Trafford-Walker, Frances (North Queensland) 


RE-ENTRIES 
Cox, Jennifer (Ironbridge) 
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Obituary 


NORMAN GREENWOOD 
1902 — 1962 


Norman Greenwood’s death on September 9 came as a terrible shock to all who 
knew him, and it is natural that at such a time our thoughts should fly first with deep 
sympathy to Antonia and Richard. 

I first knew Norman in 1920 when we were students together, and his outstanding 
talents and fine qualities of character were already apparent. We had our piano lessons 
together with Marmaduke Barton for several years, and invariably went off to South 
Kensington afterwards, either to celebrate or drown our sorrows in milk and buns, 
according to the way things had gone in Room 63 ! 

Hle was a student and scholar at College from 1919 to 1926, and distinguished 
himself by winning the Chappell, Hopkinson and Challen gold medals, the Worshipful 
Company of Musician’s medal and the Dannreuther Prize. He was also a brilliant 
organist, and a musician of great merit. 

He was appointed to the College staff in 1948, and the quality and integrity of his 
teaching will long be remembered by his pupils. As a co-examiner he was delightful, 
for his thoroughness and perception were accompanied by a real sense of humour, so 
that situations which might have become tense were modified, and candidates could feel 
relaxed and give their best. One of his most endearing characteristics was his generosity 
in appreciating others both musically and personally, and his evident reluctance to pass 
adverse or derogatory criticism. 

As an artist his work was notable for its thoughtfulness and meticulous detail and 
to hear him play with Antonia was to experience understanding and sympathy on the 
highest plane. 

He loved beauty, nature and wild flowers, and had a wide knowledge of moths and 
butterflies. He had also considerable talent in crayon drawings, and has left many 
lovely examples of his work. Often holidays were spent searching for unusual 
specimens. Many years ago he was spending a summer holiday at Bude, and I was 
staying with a party of friends on the top of Countisbury Hill near Lynton. Norman 
decided to cycle over and spend a day or two with us, and when he arrived, very tired, 
reproached me for not having warned him that many of the forty miles were up and down 
hills of | in 4! Despite this, he had me up at dawn the next morning, listing wild 
flowers in the Watersmeet Valley. I never see ‘flea-bane’ or ‘tansy’ now without 
thinking of him! He also brought with him a handbook entitled Guide to Young 
Mothers. When I teased him about this he solemnly explained that it was a ‘Guide to 
Young Moth-ers® ! 

One of my last memories was the occasion of the Associated Board lunch in July, 
when several of us decided to return together to College by taxi. Getting me into a taxi 
Was no mean feat, not, may I say, due to the effects of the Junch, but owing to my 
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physical disability, and those who pulled from inside, and those who pushed from 
outside, were spurred to further frenzied efforts by Norman’s ribald remarks and gaiety, 
which turned what might have been a painful performance into an hilarious occasion, 

I hear that Richard is showing great promise musically, and am sure that he will 
follow in his parents’ footsteps, for both their examples will inspire him with high ideals. 

The musical world has lost a fine musician, and those who were privileged to know 
him, a real friend. His deep spiritual faith and convictions were apparent in his music 
and in his life, and his name will always be remembered with affection and respect. 


KATHLEEN MCQUITTY 


DR. HENRY LEY 
1887 — 1962 


‘Whom the Gods love die young.’ This well known and well worn epigram can 
never have seemed more appropriate than when applied to Henry Ley, who preserved 
throughout his life something of the character and outlook of a boy, and a zest which 
physical infirmity did nothing to diminish. 

He was the finest organist of his generation—I have never heard a better —a great 
organ teacher whose influence still permeates many of our Cathedral organ lofts, a 
considerable pianist and a superb musician. History was made when, in 1909, 
Dean Strong appointed him organist of Christ Church Cathedral, Oxford, when he was 
still an undergraduate at Keble College, an example of decanal acumen which was 
revealed again a few years later when the Dean encouraged the musical talent of a 
Christ Church chorister called William Walton. At Christ Church Henry Ley’s reputa- 
tion was made. The period shortly after the 1914-18 war was a particularly fortunate 
one for those of us who were Oxford organ scholars, with the opportunity of hearing 
Henry Ley play at Christ Church and William Harris at New College, both of them 
superb players in very different ways, and life-long friends. 

Following the example of Charles Harford Lloyd some thirty years carlier, Henry 
left Christ Church in 1926 to become Precentor of Eton. Eton confirmed what Christ 
Church had discovered, that here was a man with altogether exceptional musical and 
personal qualities. No mere musician could have inspired the affection, and no mere 
character the respect that was given to Henry if Etonians had not realized that in him 
they had both. Affection and respect were indeed given to him, and not only during 
the time he held office. There was no retired master who was more welcome or whose 
progress through the streets of Eton was made slower because of the number of people 
who wanted to talk to him and he to them. As at Eton so here in College. Whenever 
he returned he was acclaimed by former colleagues and old pupils who recalled the great 
days of his organ teaching here (1919-46), the work that he did and the stories that he 
told. His stories were unique and needed him to tell them, 

Many boys want to be engine drivers. So did Henry Ley. It was an ambition that 
never left him. He got as far as the footplate on a number of occasions, when he would 
bring home an oily rag with the remark: ‘This was used by Driver Smith on the 4.45 
from Paddington.’ Train watching ranked high among his pleasures, His knowledge 
of the English countryside and its buildings was phenomenal, and his memory of them 
very accurate even though he might claim to see the Brecon Beacons from the Chiltern 
Hills. His playing of chess was notable, as I know to my cost. 

We are much the poorer for the loss of this great musician and incomparable 
character. He died as he would have wished, in his native Devonshire in the train, and 
a steam train too. No diesels for Henry ! 

SYDNEY WATSON 


Dr. Henry Ley had been Precentor at Eton for two years when J arrived there to be 
a Dame in one of the Boys’ Houses. It was easy to see that he had secured the interest 
and affection of a large number of boys who already alluded to him as ‘Daddy Ley’. 
They used to swarm into the organ loft after evensong particularly if it was Bach, For 
the afternoon daily services he usually had a ‘Chord boy’ for the unaccompanied anthem. 
One of these boys reported that when he was slightly late on one occasion, he found 
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Dr. Ley playing the psalms with his left hand and his feet, whilst writing out a draft of the 
school concert programme with his right hand !_ Equally did he accompany the psalms 
without words or music when he had lost his glasses. On neither of these occasions was 
any error detected. 

He enjoyed his big choir of some three hundred or more boys of every age and 
every degree of goodness and badness, but he preferred to take his rehearsal playing the 
piano himself, He did not enjoy conducting, and was always said to hold his baton like 
an umbrella, Quite a number of the people who make up the concert audiences of 
to-day must owe their interest in music to having heard Henry Ley’s organ-playing in 
their youth. And that he made his mark even on the unappreciative was proved by the 
story that his wife used to tell, of the elderly lady who, after hearing him play, said to 
Mrs. Ley: *Your husband's music is the only noise I can stand.’ He is remembered 
with great affection by all who knew him at Eton. 

NORA BYRON 


MARRIAGES 

Akpabot-d’Almeida: Samuel Akpabot* and Beatrice d’Almeida in August, 1962 
Field-Becher: William Phillips Field and Diana Mary Becher* on September 6, 1962 
Hawkins-Leadbetter: Frank Hawkins* and Susan Leadbetter* on October 9, 1962 
Wells-MeCall: Francis Roland Wells* and Elizabeth Peternel McCall* on October fey 

1962 
Craig-Woods: Donald Craig and Jean Woods* on November 24, 1962 
Shaw-Rix: Trevor Shaw and Evelyn Rix* on December 16, 1962 


BIRTHS 


Lowe: To John and Jean* (Hands) a son, Andrew Jonathan, on October 2, 1962 
Spence: To Peter and Gillian* (Squire) a daughter, Katherine Emma, on October 21, 
1962 
* Royal Collegian 


STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION REPORT 


The combined effort of past and present students gave us one of the most memorable 
events of the term, a performance of Mendelssohn’s Elijah on November 1, in aid of 
the College New Building Fund. We are deeply grateful to Jessie Cash, Monica Sinclair, 
Duncan Robertson and Gordon Clinton, the soloists; Marie Wilson who led the 
orchestra, and David Taylor the conductor, all of whom so kindly gave their valuable 
time and services. The whole performance was a great success. 

The oratorio haying finished, a mass descent to the canteen took place, where the 
twist Was soon in full spate abetted by copious supplies of beer and cider. Another 
R.C.M,. Binge was under way. Binges seem to have become an essential aftermath to 
achoral concert. The Freshers’ Squash was held on October 2. The canteen was full, 
nevertheless the attendance amounted to less than half the College students. The 
Annual General Meeting, despite an interesting speaker and free sherry, was also 
sparsely attended. Do we at the R.C.M. tend to think that becoming a musician simply 
needs six hours a day practice? If so, we shall leave as competent technicians—with 
the minds and personalities of cabbages. Audiences want to listen to artists, not 
technicians. 

Further opportunities for socializing were provided by Mike Kehoe’s three victor- 
ious football matches and Colin Kitching’s swimming sessions in Kensington. 

The R.C.M. is gradually becoming less dull; please help us to continue this improve- 
ment by supporting the social life that is organized for you. 

MARTIN WILLIAMS, 
President 


































R.C.M. UNION REPORT 


There has been a change in the constitution of the Union, whereby all the present 
students automatically become members by the payment of their subscriptions with the 
College fees. In view of the greatly increased number of students to over 640, the work 
in the Union office has correspondingly increased but at the same time it is somewhat 
simplified. 

As usual, in this term, the Annual General Meeting was held, on Friday, 
November 23; and in expectation of a possibly larger meeting than usual, the Concert 
Hall was used in preference to the Donaldson Room. The weather was very bad so 
that unfortunately many of those expected did notattend. Here againa slight change of 
plan, in that sherry was served after the lecture instead of tea before. After the brief 
business agenda we were most fortunate in having a talk on Writing a Biography, from 
Mr. John Connell, a brilliant journalist and author. 

He began by saying how astonished he was to find himself in the Royal College of 
Music seeing that he was one of the most unmusical of people. Among the many good 
points given on the art of compiling a biography he insisted that one must be entirely 
objective, stick to facts and not be led into any surmise about feelings or opinions, nor 
let the author intrude himself into the story; in short, one should never write about 
anyone with whom one is not in sympathy. Naturally, vast quantities of documents 
have to be sifted before writing can start and the completed book might take as long as 
two years. He has published a life of Field-Marshal Lord Auchinleck and is now 
engaged in writing of Field-Marshal Lord Wavell. Many questions were asked showing 
that he had evoked much interest by all he had to say. Mr. Connell stayed and talked 
with many of the audience and the whole meeting was a very pleasant occasion. 

It is hoped to reprint the Address List next term so please send in any changes of 
address or marriages by the end of January, or they will not be included. 


PHYLLIS CAREY FOSTER, 
Hon, Secretary 


NEW BUILDING FUND REPORT 


The Royal College of Music New Building Fund now stands at approximately 
£182,000. This includes a grant of £50,000 from the Government, £30,000 from the 
Wolfson Foundation for the new library, and a second grant of £1,000 from the Royal 
Commission for the Exhibition of 1851. 

At the dinner in honour of Dr. Herbert Howells it was announced that Mr, Peter 
Morrison, a member of the Council, ex-student and contemporary of Dr. Howells, had 
given a sum of money to endow a room in the new extension to be named ‘The Herbert 
Howells room.’ 

As their contribution, the Students’ Association performed Mendelssohn's Elijah 
in the College Concert Hall on November 1. The net gain is approximately £150, 

The Fund is now within £18,000 of the target of £200,000, but due to the rise in 
building costs it is hoped that eventually £250,000 will be realized. Demolition is now 
in progress, and building is due to start in April 1963. 


R.C.M. CHRISTIAN UNION REPORT 


Shortly before the term began some of the Committee attended a conference 
organized by the Inter-Varsity Fellowship. We valued this opportunity of concen- 
trated study with students from every part of the world. Forms are now available for 
the Easter conference at Swanwick which is entitled ‘Living in Perspective’. 

The annual Freshers’ Welcome Tea was held on the second day of term and the 
film ‘The Professor and the Prophets’ was shown. We welcomed about cighty freshers 
to College many of whom have joined in our activities this term. 

Our Wednesday lunch-hour meetings have been very well attended and we are 
thankful for the excellent speakers we have had. 
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University this term. 


meetings. 


R.C.M. CHESS CLUB 


particular, Club matches, has flourished. 
by 5 games to 1. 


Club Seerelary. 


and more match experience. 


in his section, 


ing, though a lot of ground has still to be covered. 
| the advantage of aggressive action in our games. 
| New members are most welcome. 


DECEMBER, 1962 


PIANOPORTE (Performing) 
Bowring, Jennifer 

Lynn, Ilinoi 

“Phillips, Margaret Ann 
Pryor, Gwenneth Ruth 

*Smalley, John Roger 


PIANOPORTE (Teaching) 
Johnson, Valerie Ruth 
Ng, Po-Sien Diana 
Parsonage, Hudith Mary 


ORGAN (Performing) 
*Robertson, lan Gough 
Stanley, Elizabeth Anne 


ORGAN (Teaching) 
Evans, Michael J, P. 


VIOLIN (Teaching) 
Hudson, H. Myrth B. 
*Lawler, Bridget Anne 


VIOLA (Teaching) 
*Phillips, Rita Elisabeth 


VIOLONCELLO (Teaching) 
Appleyard, Ruth Gillian 
Ball, Elizabeth Ann 





* Pass in Optional Written 
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The College of Estate Management, Imperial College, Queen Elizabeth College and 
the Royal College of Music Christian Unions combined for a week-end Houseparty 
at Grange Farm, Chigwell, and we were privileged to have the Rev. and Mrs. Eric 
Horn, missionaries from the Sudan Interior Mission, as house-parents. 

‘What think ye of Christ?’ was the vital question asked throughout London 
The Rev. Geoffrey Cox gave five very challenging addresses in 
College which no-one can afford to leave unheeded. 
All Souls Church, Langham Place, were attended by College students. 
J. R. W. Stott, Rector of All Souls and a widely travelled speaker presented the claims of 
Christ, the meaning of His death and how this necessarily affects us as individuals. 

A warm invitation is extended to students both past and present to attend all our 














































All three central meetings held at 
The Rev. 


WENDY THOMPSON, 
President 


REPORT 


Since the Club was formed in May 1961 interest in evening meetings and, in 
The support of various members of the 
Teaching Staff has been very encouraging, one result being a most enjoyable match 
between the Professors and Students last February, the Professors winning all too easily 
As a result of generous support during the past year it was possible 
to arrange seven Matches, a Club Consultation Match, a Club Ladder Tournament in the 
Midsummer Term (won by Brian Beresford), and two Simultaneous Displays by the 


The Club is now known to other Club Secretaries, providing us with future fixtures 
It is particularly nice to welcome Mr. W. G. Whitaker, a 
student at College from 1913-1916, for some evening meetings. 

Congratulations to Mr, Alan Loveday on his success at the Ilford Chess Congress 
last Whitsun, when, on his first appearance in a major tournament, he won 2nd prize 


Results so far have shown that the standard of play in the Club is gradually improv- 


All of us need, I think, to realize 


MICHAEL MCCABE, 


Secretary 


A.R.C.M. DIPLOMA 


FLUTE (Performing) 
tGriffiths, Paul 
OBOE (Performing) 
Stockdale, Bridget Helen 
BASSOON (Performing) 
Hawkes, Margaret Anne 
FLUTE (Teaching) 
Crowther, Anne Gillian 
Hill, Raymond Charles 
Sharp, Gillian Mary 
OBOE (Teaching) 
Stockdale, Bridget Helen 
CLARINET (Teaching) 
Nairac, Gabrielle Marion 
Taylour, Glenda Ann 
SINGING (Performing) 
Brodrick, Thelma Mary 
Eastham, James 
Ellis, Sylvia Elizabeth 
Mason, Enid Shirley 
Morgan, Cordelia Ann 
Nathaniel, June 
SINGING (Teaching) 
Fisher, Gary 


Work 





College Concerts 


FIRST ORCHESTRA AND CHORAL CLASS 


DECEMBER 13 
Symphony No. 9 z 3 : Beethoven 
Doreen Price, Helen Barker 
Keaneth Woollam, Graham Nicholls 
Conductor: Sir Adrian Boult 
Leader: Miriam Morley 


SECOND ORCHESTRA 


OCTOBER 23 
En Saga . 5 fi ‘ 5 F ‘ Sibelius 
Piano Concerto in G minor . ; . ‘ ‘ 5 ‘ Mendelssohn 
Barbara Murray 


Symphony No. 5 5 ‘ A Tehaikowsky 
Conductor. Harvey Phillips 
Leader: Carol Burchill 
DECEMBER II 
Overture: ‘Street Corner’ ; : “ 5 . ‘ ‘ Rawsthorne 
Piano Concerto No. 2 : : S . . : ; Beethoven 
Diana Beeken 
Symphony No.2 . . : : . ‘ . . Brahm 
Conductor: Harvey Phillips 
Leader: Carol Burchill 
PROFESSORS’ CONCERT 
SEPTEMBER 26 
Overture in A : ; z i A ° ¢ i SOL. Weiss 
Prelude and Fugue . ‘ - - A 4 3 ; JOS. Bach 
John Williams 
The King’s Hunt . : ‘ r 4 ; 5 John Bull 


Sonata in F minor, L.382 Scarlaut 


Sonata in F, L.474 
Sonata in G, L.487 
Millicent Silver 
Sonata No. 3 for Flute and Harpsichord 5 a JOS. Bach 
John Francis 
Millicent Silver 
Canticle 1; ‘My Beloved is mine’ ' Z ‘ ‘ ‘ a Britten 
Gerald English 
Antony Hopkins 
Songs from the Chinese for Tenor and Guitar, 7 ‘ A ‘ Britten 
Gerald English 
John Williams 
Studies for Piano, Book I ; ‘ Debissy 
Angus Morrison 


R.C.M. STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION 


NOVEMBER 1 
Elijah . ‘ “ ; ; i 5 : " Mendelssohn 
Jessie Cash, Monica Sinclair 
Duncan Robertson, Gordon Clinton 
Chorus: Students’ Choir 
Orchestral Leader: Marie Wilson 
Conductor: David Taylor 


CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 


DECEMBER 4 

Concertino for Strings in A . . Fi a F ; / Pergolest 

Dirge for a New Sunrise 5 $ Bryan Kelly 
(first performance) 

Soprano: Carole Walker 


Prelude a l’aprés-midi d'un faune 9 r ‘ . ; Debussy 
Piano Concerto K.449 2 F - ‘ ; ; , Mozart 
Penclope Burridge 
Adagio for Strings . ; ; C , ‘ . Samuel Barber 
Divertissement ; F ; . Sbert 


Conductor: Harvey Phillips 
Leader: Margaret Roose 
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CHAMBER CONCERTS 


OCTOBER 1 
Prelude and Fugue for Organ in C minor . 3 

Robin Wells 
Capriccio No, 2 in F sharp minor 
Autumn landscape 
Cobler’s Hornpipe . 3 

Mary Lambert 
Violin and Piano Sonata F 5 ; 7 

Margaret Roose, Patricia Tolman 
Songs and Dances of Death = 
Macicj Smolenski 
Accompanist: Patricia Tolman 

Piano Sonata No, 3 : 

Neda Jankovic 


OCTOBER 8 
Toceata for Organ in Tt P . 
lain Robertson 
Bagatelles for Clarinet and Piano ‘5 ; r ‘ 
Edward Godsell, Barry Margan 
Cello and Piano Sonata . 
Joanna Milholland, Linda Kendall 
‘Ins Freie’ . ; ; 
‘Die Lensterscheibe® 
*Scligkeit’ . 
‘Gebet’ 5 
Sheila Donaldson 
fccompanist: Delphine Barnes 
General Lavine eccentric) 
Le vent dans Ja plaine | 
Des pus sur la neipe f 
Les collines d' Anacapri 
Diana Beeken 


OCTOBER 15 
Piano Sonata in ¢ - - 
George Barbour 
Cello and Pino Sonata in G ‘ ; ‘ 
Alison Howard-Lucy, Andrew Pledge 
*C’est Vextiase® ) 
‘Tl pleure dans mon coeur’ \ 
‘L’ombre des arbres dans la riviere’ [ 
*Chevaus de bois’ 
June Nathaniel 
fecompanist: Oliver Davies 
Piano Sonati No, J) Pormant 2 Trope 


> Rover Smattey 
bho tor Ciinnet, Vio aad Mane ss 


Clarinet: James Mark 
Viola: Colin Kitching 
Piano: Linda Kendall 


OCTOBER 22 
Chaconne for Violin and Piano , : 5 
Michael Hall, Mary Lambert 

Ballade for Piano in F : ‘ 5 5 5 

Barbara Greenwood 
String Trio in C minor, Op. 9 No.3. . ; 
Violins Pauline Scott 
Viola: Colin Kitching 
Cello: Joanna Milholland 
Clarinet and Piano Sonata 


The maiden and the nightingale 5 : 
Andaluza , ‘ : 5 5 < c 
Rosalind Thompson 


OCTOBER 29 

Violin and Piano Sonatain C minor — . . 5 . 
Gillian Wright, Mary Lambert 

Sonata da Chiesa for Flute and Organ . : ‘ 5 

Paul Griffiths, Anthony Greening 

Concerto for two piano solos f ‘ : 

John Gale, Anthony Peck 


NOVEMBER § 
Introduction and Passacaglhia for Organ ¢ : 
Julian Dawes 
Nocturne in C minor 1 
Barearolle J : ~ 
Stephanie Bamford 


“Bei dir sind meine Gedanken® ) 
‘Alte Liebe’ 
‘Wir wandelten, wir zwei zusammen’ [ 
‘Suindchen’ J 


Maureen Abbott 
Accompanist: Kenneth Montgomery 
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David Holland, Kenneth Montgomery 


Healey Willan 
Frank Bridge 

2 Freda Swain 
Herbert Howells 
Debussy 


Moussorgsky 


Kabalevsky 


Bach 

Finzi 
Shostakovitch 
Schumann 
Schumann 


Schubert 
Schumann 


Debussy 


Haydn 


Sammartini 


Debussy 


Pierre Boulez 


Mozart 


Vitali 
‘ Chopin 


Beethoven 


. Bax 


Granados 
De Falla 


Grieg 
Frank Martin 


Stravinsky 


Robert Groves 


Chopin 


- Brahms 














Four Feces (ox Paso, Gp. 3 
fuew Feesordg 
String Querut, Op. 74, Na, 7 


Fintes” Merk f eragpat, Dore Meee 
bea Peter Norives 
Ce smled Lewin 


NOVEMBER 12 
Corematic Fantans and Fog 
Herpateors] ladnk Lamia 
Soreia foc Choe and Hersactord e & 
Judas Pack, Stertou Savage 
Fantawa ond Pugot © A mone 
Nerpeictere. Ioba Welke 
"Ms, peipita U cor 
Csarratie bategn Parrett 
Pheer Paw! Coe ithe 
Harreighond Pagenia Jace 
Cetie Christine Cartwright 
There Socata: few Harpexhord 
Jean PRMips 
Somats for Flute and Harpeichord 1 A 
Geaham Mayger. Pevelope Borretye 
NOVEMBER 19 
Partita in B fat 
loan Havil 
String Quartet, K.357 
vielian Moxpares Riwse, Pauline Scott 
Vie Peter Norrie 
Celle: Joanna Mitholland 
Intermerto in E fiat, Op. 153, Na, 1) 
Scherro in E fat munort, Op. « J 
Gillian Roxby 
Der Tambeoar’ } 
Auf ene Wanderung \ 
Hesroweh 
Nimmmersatte Liebe - 
Jagerhed™ } 
Brian Dennis 
Accompanist, Roget Smalley 
Nocturne in D fiat, Op. 27, No 2? 
Alberado del graccae 
Ray Luck 


NOVEMBER 6 
Quintet for Piao and Wind, R452 


Noeturne in PF mai, Op. 15, No. I } 
Schberso in BW minor, Op. 20 


Stephen Savage 


Carole Walker 
Accompanbt Kenseth Montgomery 


“Robert Jacoby, John Lilt 


Four Geeman Polkscngs 


Sonata No. 2 for Violin and Pano 


DPECEMBPR 3 
Sonata for Cello and Piano in A 
Martin Elmitt, Stepben Savage 
Fantasia Ractics for Piano , 
ies Oe 
Piano Sonata, Op. I i . 
Wiced Easteyesent, Op. 108 rn 
Octet for We . : 
Jolian 
Clarinets: inate 
Horns 
Baswons. wr thowhes, Valags Wome 
DECEMBER 10 
lulian Concerta - 7 ‘ 
Hern aod Piano Sonata 2 
Re re ‘Olavo Vis, Otiwer Dovier 


Quintet for Piano and Strings r 4 , ; 
Vantin Mang Fong Donaié Macdonald 
or we Potet 
Crile: Judith Lenton 

ako tt or 


come 


in EO 


Rmeels 


tea 


Rack 


Hamdel 


Sele 


Bavk 


Mace & 


Muvart 


Huge Wolf 
Chapin 


. Ravel 


Mocart 


Chapin 


Prokofiev 


Falta 
Alban Mery 





ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC UNION 


FOUNDED 1906 


President: MR. KEITH FALKNER 
Hon. Secretary: Miss Pryvius Caary Foster 

Assistant Hon. Secretary: Mas. Moxroare Hazacs 
Hon. Treasurer: Ma. Haray Srvess 

Assistant Hon. Treasurer: Mas. Bicnagp LatTHam 

Hon. Editor of R.C.M. Magazine: Miss Diana McVeacat 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, R-C.M. Union Loan Fund: Mas Ursuta Gata 
Hon. Auditors: Mra. Epwim Bevsow and De. W. S. Liorp Wruark 


Committee 

Miss MAnGaaet Buaserr Mass Exsie SORENSEN 
Mr. GRartaM CARAITT Ma. Conwecis FisHrx 
Ma. Richarp LATHAM Miss VaLemre Trimcace 
Ma, Toriiss GREEN Meas Barpara Baan 
Miss Merve. St. Cram Mar. HARRY PLATTS 
Miss Trea Kino Ma. Dave Paaxuouse 
Ma. JouNn STANER 

(the order is that of length of service) 


The Society consists of past and present pupils, the Officers of the College and 
others invited by the Committee to become Members ts principal object is to 
strengthen the bond between present and former pupils of the College. 1G activities 
include af Annual * At Home’ at the College in the summer, and ap Annual General 
Meeting in the Agtumn Term 

The Subscription for present pupils of the College 1s 10s. 6d. per annum. All past 
ae and others psy £1 1s. Od. per annum, except Members residing outside the 

tish Isles, who pay 10s. 6d. The financial year commences on September | 

The Union Office (Room 45) is open for business and enquiries on Tuesday 
and Friday afternoons from 2 p.m. to. 4.30 pum 

The 2.C_M. Magazine (issved once a term) is included in the annual subscripbon 
to the Union. 

A Loan Fund is available for the benefit of Union Members only 


THE R.C.M. MAGAZINE 
FOUNDED 1904 


A Journal for past and students and friends of the Royal College of 
Music and the official organ of the R.C.M. Union 
The letter killeth, but the Spirit giveth life. 
Hon. Editor: Mums Duna McVeaon 
Hon. Secretary: Mus. Gortna THomas 
Advisory Board of Past Editors 
annert Howe rs (1920-1925) Mr. Grauam Carnitr (1925-1930) 


. Frank Howes (1930-1936) Mrss Joan Crassene (1946-1953) 
Mr. Epwin Benpow (1953-1959) 


P. 1. Maxer, Kmamoron Goes, 5.9.7 





